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Two Brothers. 


From Euiset Poiko’s ‘‘ Musikalische Marchen, Phantasien und 
Skizzen ; translated by Fanny Matone Rarmonp. 


To one she appears the lofty, the heavenly muse, to the other 
A capable cow. that his need with butter provides.” 
—ScHILLER. 


In one of the narrow streets of a large com- 
mercial town, lived about thirty years ago, a poor 
Jewess, who gained her livelihood by dealing in 
old clothes. She had once seen better days, and 
lived a happy married life; but her husband died 
of nervous fever, scarcely three months after she 
had borne him a healthy pair of twins, fine boys, 
of whom both parents were not a little proud. 
Isaac had just commenced business for himself; 
his undertakings had been crowned with success, 
and he looked, full of hope, into his children’s 
future; then came death, putting an eternal end 
to his endeavors and cares; and the industrious 
hands, that had worked so tirelessly, lay cold and 
stiff on the breast of the departed. Sarah, with 
a bleeding heart, took both his children, went 
with them to the Rabbi, and begged his advice as 
to what she should do in her extreme necessity 
and abandonment. The Rabbi spoke with the 
elders of the congregation, and they met together, 
and assisted and advised so far as they could; and 
after many days of weeping, and nights of sleep- 
lessness, the poor woman had it in her power, 
through incessant industry, to provide for her own 
and her children’s necessities. 

The brothers grew up amid wants and priva- 
tions, and had reached their sixth year, when a 
peculiarity revealed itself in both, that drew up- 
on them a high degree of observation, from all 
those with whom the children came in contact. 
They displayed a remarkable capacity for music, 
a striking attention to every tone that approach- 
ed them. Jacob ran after every trumpeter, hung 
about all the garden concerts, and often wander- 
ed with the barrel-organ players from house to 
house for hours, found out very soon how to 
count their receipts, and sometimes collected 
pence for the musicians. His appearance was 
not prepossessing; his figure was dumpy, his car- 
riage stooping, his walk hasty and awkward, his 
gestures square. His face betokened his race ; 
in his small black eyes lay a world of energy and 
intelligence, and in their expression a striking 
coldness and cunning. 

David was altogether the opposite of his brother, 
large for his age, tall, of a soft and timid disposi- 
tion, and possessing that melancholy beauty of 
his people, that oriental distinction of feature, 
which attracts and fetters admiration so irresist- 
ibly, when it appears in a pure and perfect type. 
The sorrowful fire of his glance was touching, his 
face of a brownish hue, without color in the 
cheeks, his teeth extraordinarily fine, and his 
black hair slightly curled. People often stopped 
him in the street, and, looking with admiration 
on the poor Jewish boy, would give him some lit- 
tle trifle—money, flowers, or dainties, which he 





always took home to his mother. Even as a 
child, he remarked the singing of the beetle, the 
chirp of the cricket, or the twitter of swallows» 
and later, would sit for hours beside a little water- 
fall that ornamented the city promenade, listen- 
ing to the murmur of the falling drops. To lis- 
ten to the organ tones, standing at church doors, 
was his highest delight, and he cared not for frost 
or snow, but patiently waited on the stones, while 
the wondrous sounds seemed to breathe towards 
him a holy warmth. Once, in the depths of 
winter, the old cathedral organist found him 
cowering, half frozen, beside one of the side 
doors; and as the child, closely pressed to answer, 
told the friendly musician what had attracted him 
to this threshold, the. organist kept for him, at 
every service, a little concealed post near the 
instrument. He even invited him to his house, 
and when the child, trembling for joy, once 
found courage to go there, he played some of 
Bach’s figures, and old chorals for him. Unfor- 
tunately this pleasure did not last long; the old 
man died, and his successor was less kindly in- 
clined towards the poor Jew boy. 

In summer, David accompanied his brother to 
those public gardens, in which bands of music 
played, and where people went in large numbers. 
Naturally enough, the children could only enjoy 
the music outside ; but, all at once, David thought 
of a little plan by which he could earn some- 
thing. Soon he stepped forward, the shoe-brush 
in his hand, towards all comers, and carefully 
brushed the dusty boots of old and young gen- 
tlemen; then he offered tooth-picks, (cut by him- 
self) for sale; then neatly turned matches: 
sometimes simple nosegays of wood or meadow 
flowers, to which he succeeded in giving a certain 
air of elegant arrangement. He always earned 
a few groschens, which he took home, and, tying 
them up in an old handkerchief, hid them under 
his pillow. In all this, David was of nouse. He 
sate quietly behind the hedge, as far as possible 
from the orchestra, so that the tones penetrated 
to him, vague and soft, and his fancy mingled the 
chords and melodies as his soul dreamed they 
should be. When he returned home, he would 
sing for hours to himself, brushing the old clothes 
that his mother had to carry out, with a spark- 
ling face. Jacob often scolded him for being 
dull and awkward; David, with tearful eyes, 
would own that his brother was right, and then 
would take his place, outside the garden, with 
some flowers; but he would begin to tremble 
when the first tone reached him, he would let his 
fall his flowers, or shake them in the lap of the 
first child he saw, and creep into his corner. 

“ Mother, if you could only be there once, and 
hear what I hear!” he often said, before going to 
sleep, to the poor Sarah, who used to sit up, 
mending her children’s scanty wardrobe; “ you 
would forget all your troubles and your sad life, 
and be as rich and as merry asI. Come and 
hear it once!” ‘It would be a bad thing for us, 
if mother wanted to stand there and hear the 
music !” cried out Jacob unkindly. ‘ Who would 





then prepare our victuals? You, perhaps!” 
And David turned sadly away; but Sarah car- 
essingly smoothed the soft hair of her darling, 
and said: “If your father had lived, you should 
have learned an instrument, and who knows, but 
David might have made his parents rich ?” 

The boys were about eleven years old, when a 
remarkable chance influenced their whole future 
destiny. A celebrated pianist, on his journey to 
Vienna, passed through the native city of the 
brothers, and proposed to give a concert there. 
As his fame was universal, tickets were very 
much sought for, although they were sold at a 
high price. Jacob and David stood, long before 
the commencement of the concert, at the entrance 
to the hall; the first placed himself close by the 
treasury, and watched and counted with astonish- 
ment the receipts of the ticket vender. ‘ Who 
would think it would be brought so far?” he said 
half aloud to his brother. “ We will ask, and 
perhaps they will allow us to listen behind the 
door,” answered the other, misunderstanding 
Jacob's exclamation. The boys asked the porter, 
but the door-keeper would not allow, or even 
hear of such a thing.” What do you Jew boys 
know about music,” said he roughly: “ What 
has put it into your heads to freeze behind the 
door?” “Oh, I would do more than that for 
music !” cried David. “ No—it is true; behind 
the door is no use,” interrupted Jacob; “there I 
could not see him play: and I must find it out 
from him, I must get as rich ashe is!” “ Here 
are two tickets for the children,” said an elegant, 
pale gentleman, who had, unobserved, heard the 
last part of the conversation ; “and after the 
concert, wait for me; I wish to talk with you.” 
The castellan bowed low. “ That was himself,” 
said he, delightedly, after a pause, to the supris- 
ed boys. “ He looks just like other men,” mur- 
mured Jacob. “This art cannot be magic!” 
David kissed the cards, and pressed them in his 
hands, anxiously looking round, lest any one 
should endeavor to tear his treasure from him. 
The concert commenced with Mozart’s overture 
to Don Juan. Jacob had courageously taken a 
place close to the orchestra ; above all, he wished 
to see the artist play ; more he did not desire. 

David had been separated from him, and sat 
behind a pillow at the end of the hall. As the 
sublime music rolled towards him, and shook the 
pillars like a Samson, the veil was torn from 
David’s eyes: “that is true music,” he felt and 
acknowledged. His trembling hands sought each 
other; his fragile body leaned against the pillar ; 
so received he the greeting of Mozart’s lofty 
genius. There are privileged souls, that can 
comprehend, in a moment of rapture, things, 
over which others brood for half a life. Such a 
one was David. He understood the glory of 
Mozart, whose name he read with difficulty on 
the programme, thanks to his Jewish school. 
“To create such wonders as he!” thought the 
boy, and heard not how the stranger virtuoso ran 
up and down the piano, flew, stormed, murmur- 
ed; he heard not the applause of the multitude ; 
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he first came to himself amid the warm waves of 
the flower bedecked stream that flows through 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. 

As ina dream, his brother led him away, at 
the close of the concert: as in a dream, he heard 
the question of the stranger artist: “ What do 
you wish to become, you poor little rascals ?” 
Then a bright enthusiasm overpowered him, he 
raised his wonderfully beautitul eyes to the ques- 
tioner, and answered, “I will become a Mozart y 
“ And I will learn to play and make money like 
you!” cried Jacob. The rich and celebrated 
virtuoso laughed, and offered to bring both boys 
to Berlin, and to have them instructed there in 
music by an excellent master, at his expense, for 
two years. Let not any one be astonished; it 
was not any one that excited the artist to this ; 
neither was it any deep interest in music ; it was 
only a fancy. The great man wished to ereate 
interest in himself by the most piquant means, 
and this opportunity seemed thrown in his way. 
His aim was reached, and he satisfied; the ro- 
mantic story went the round of the papers, ac- 
companied by pompous additions and remarks, 
that secured for his magnanimity its full value. 
“In two years, I shall come back to Berlin,” he 
said to the boys, “ then I shall see what you have 
learnt, and shall take further care of the indus- 
About poor Sarah, there was no 
“ The Jewess will 


trious one.” 
question, naturally enough. 
be glad enough to get rid of her children ; those 
folks will sell anything!” So it was said. Cer- 
tainly the true mother did not oppose the gen- 
erous artist’s plan, when it was laid before her. 
God alone saw her tears, saw how she wrung her 
hands, now that she was alone; heard the cry of 
pain that was forced from her maternal heart. 
After this, she went about as usual, buying and 
selling old clothes; she only grew old fast, stoop- 
ed more, and had always red eyes. No one ask- 
ed her why, however. “In two years I shall 
have become a Mozart, and then I will come 
back for you,” said David at parting; and Sarah 
thought of his words over and over again. Two 
years past away; then the letter-carrier brought 
a letter to the poor Jewess in her narrow, gloomy 
room. She tremblingly lit a lamp on account of 
this wonderful event, opened, and found by the 
uncertain, and hardly to be deciphered signature, 
that her darling David had written the letter. 
For a long time her tears prevented her reading 
it; at length the letters became disentangled. 
Sarah passed half the night in reading, and when 
she had finished the last line, she fell, without 
consciousness, with her tired hand on the hard 
table. Here is the letter. 

“They have told me, dear mother, that I am 
soon to travel far away; but of my return I know 
nothing. Only I must comfort you about the 
new separation, and tell you that Ihave not be- 
come a Mozart, lest you fret too much about your 
child. If you should nothear any thing of David 
for a long time, do not grieve; they will soon 
tell you where I am gone. How many days 
have passed since I kissed you for the last time! 
How gladly would I press my cheek to your dear 
good face! Did you cry much about us? I have 
wept for you, and been very unhappy, but now 
all is over, and I am more happy than I can tell 
you. Mother, they wanted to make me learn all 
sorts of strange things, “if I would become a 
Mozart,” they said I must learn the notes, study 
thorough bass, and go through a course ; and 
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then they screwed my hands fast to the key 
board, and at first they only let me play five 
tones, and then eight, and soon. I was not al- 
lowed to hear music, as that only distracts the 
attention, my master said. He would not let me 
go out either; and afterwards, only now aad 
then, for a few minutes. But don’t cry about it, 


dear mother ; a tree stood before the window ef 


my little room, and so near, that I could take hold 
of its dear leaves, so I had enough of the sweet 
green. If I had learned better, they would have 
given me more freedom; but I deserved the pun- 
ishment, I was so unteachable, so stupid, I could 
understand and remember nothing! Ah, music 
that is learned in this way, must be quite differ- 
ent from that I have always dreamed about ; 
there must be a very different music from the 
learned one, or else Mozart would never have 
been. Is it not so, mother? Within me, it is 
forever singing and sounding; but so different 
from that outside! who can understand all these 
learned words! those thick and thin, small and 
large notes, how they troubled me! They danc- 
ed up and down before like spectres, they nodded 
at me, they clambered up and down the lines, 
and threw all sorts of summersets. Sometimes I 
almost lost my senses with anxiety, when the 
grave eyes of my master watched me, and asked 
what all the signs and names were, and I did not 
know. He could not tell how mad the black 
things were, that he asked me about! “ To pun- 
ish your idleness, you shall not have any supper,” 
so it was often said. And then, another, hunger 
pained me almost as much as the thought that I 
never, never could become a Mozart! Late in 
the evening was the pleasantest time for me; then 
I sat down to the little piano, because I know 
that no one would hear how I played. Whether 
I played, or whether a higher power moved my 
stiff, awkward fingers, I do not know, but the 
organ sounded like that in the Christian church 
where I used to listen; and then I felt neither 
pain, sorrow, hunger, or longing. But one even- 
ing, my master came home earlier than usual, 
and hearing me play, came up stairs, and scolded 
me for a foolish dreamer and jingler. The next 
day, he had the piano taken into his room, where 
only, I was allowed to play now, and not at all in 
the evening. I was separated from my brother 
at the first; he is much farther advanced than I, 
and learns a great deal, they say. The long 
weary days, the dark Ionely evenings made me 
ill at last, good mother, and in my sickness T saw 
you plainly at my bedside, and you dried my 
forehead, and smoothed the pillow with your dear 
hands. And then you heard the Mozart music, 
that I always hear, with me! Mother, I know 
what harmony is, although IT could not compre- 
hend thorough bass very well; I know what real 
music is, and my soul will long for it, so long as 
I can feel. But my soul will not stay with me 
any more! Iam going far away, to the golden 
source of tones. I was myself a lost tone, to 
which no fitting accord could be found on earth. 
Now you know what journey I meant, dear 
You must permit it tome. They are 
all so kind to me ; our protector, Mr. G., is here; 
I live with him, and see a garden from my win- 
dows, and not far off there is a church, from 
which the tones of the organ float, and talk to me 


like brothers. Iam so happy; I feel that I shall 
dissolve away like atone in the soft night air. 
Good night, mother; your Sabbath will come 
too.” Davin. 








On the edge of the letter, Jacob had written 
these words in a firm hand: “ My brother is 
dead! it was the best thing for him; he was not 
fit for work and fatigue. When I can come to 
you, I de not know; but poor, I will never come. 
Mr. @. has obtained a place for me in the great 
musical agademy.” Ten years had passed since 
the arsival of the above letter in the mean room 
of poor Sarah, when it was reported that a dis- 
tinguished young pianist, pupil of the celebrated 
G. was coming to F., and weuld probably give a 
concert there. Musical and other papers had 
already borne the name of Giacomo S. through 
all Germany ; all were agreed as to his extraor- 
dinary mechanical dexterity, and lately, interest 
in the young artist had been excited to the high- 
est degree. It was said, that at a concert, which 
he had given in Cracow, he had won the heart 
of a very rich Russian lady, and that he was now 
married to her. Tickets were obtained in good 
time, as the concert promised to be an overflow- 
ing success. One evening, an elegant travelling 
carriage stopped before the B. hotel, the most 
fashionable hotel in the town; a little gentleman 
stepped from it, and carefully handed out a slen- 
der lady, wrapped up in handsome fars. The 
rooms had been already bespoken, and also warm- 
ed and lighted for the anxiously expected Mr. 
Giacomo S. and his wife. Scarcely had Giacomo 
entered the room, when he looked at his watch, 
and said restlessly to the lady, “ I have a visit to 
make in regard to the concert, my dear Trina, so 
you must prepare yourself to pass an hour or 
two alone. I will first unpack some books 
for you.” He did so. The blonde lady stood 
before a large loooking-glass, arranging her hair, 
smoothing her laces and the folds of her heavy 
satin dress. With an ill-humored expression, she 
turned her refined, cold face to her husband, and 
said, “ But, my dear, I thought we were going to 
the opera; and is it not already six o'clock 2” 
“No, you must give up the idea; I have some- 
thing of more consequence todo. To-morrow 
we shall be surrounded by company ; pray recon- 
cile yourself to the short loneliness of this even- 
ing.” Madame pouted, Monsieur wrapped him- 
self in his cloak, (for it was winter,) and left the 
hotel on foot. He went through several narrow 
streets, with a hurried step, and came at Tength 
to the poorest street of all; it was almost dark, 
but he found the house he sought without any dif- 
ficulty, ascended an old staircase, and knocked at 
a low door. A weak voice told him to enter, and 
Jacob stood before his mother Sarah. The poor 
lamp that burned in the street, threw a dim light 
into the room ; the old Jewess sat with her back 
resting against the wall, motionless as a statue. 
“Who is there ?” she asked, without stirring, or 
opening her eyes; the old woman had become 
blind through much weeping. “It is Jacob, 
mother !” answered the son, and kissed her thin 
hands with all the piety that characterizes the 
Jews in their personal relations with their pa- 
rents. “Come here, and let me bless you,” she 
said softly, but without joy, or even emotion. 
As _ he approached, she rose up, felt his face and 
his clothes, and kissed him on the forehead ; but 
all with an utter absence of haste or feeling—as 
though she had caressed her son but an hour be- 
fore. “You are still poor, good mother,” said 
Jacob after a pause, during which he surveyed 
the chamber, and found all as he had left it, 
twelve years ago; the boys bed, the old clothes 
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that they had worn, the little bench by the stove, 
their seats, and the large old table. “IT am now 
rich,” he proceeded, “ and you shall be rich with 
me!" His once hard, sharp voice sounded mild, 
and over his plain face glided an expression of 
gentle kindliness, as he spoke to her. Sarah 
smiled a weary smile and leaned back. “ What 
does my Jacob call rich 7” she murmured, “I 
know only one riches, and you cannot give it to 
me again; you know what buried treasure I 
mean.” “T know it, poor mother, David is dead, 
he could not bear anything, but I could, else I 
should not have become rich. You know that 
this fearful iron will is the inheritance of our 
down-trodden people; we have a will that over- 
comes and attains everything; he had it not, 
therefore he died. I wished to learn music, not 
because I loved it, no! but because in those days 
it enriches one sooner than any other art, there- 
fore I learned it. They have trodden me under 
foot, tossed me about, beaten me like a dog: I 
would have suffered hunger and a thousand mor- 
tifications; all, all, because I willed. Now all is 
over, honor and riches are mine, and you shall 
be glad again, mother!” “ Leave me my child, I 
have no desires, for me there is neither sorrow or 
joy again; I wait my Sabbath. But the working 
day has lasted longer than I hoped; I am so 
tired!” “Mother, come with me, I will serve 
and honor you, you shall live in sunshine, my 
wife also ” « Jehovah bless her, if she values 
me with the warmth of the children of our race !” 
“T have become a Christian, mother! thus alone 
could I win the respect I desired; no one can 
throw “Jew-fellow ” at me again!” “ Be rich 
and honored; but leave me to die poor and des- 
pised!” “ But my wife, who gave me her hand 
and heart, won by my talent; she will love you, 
my mother.” “ Your mother, perhaps; the poor 
Jewess, never!” Jacob was silent, he thought of 
his aristocratic Trina with her cold eyes and 
proud manners; of her haughty relations; and 
“ Go, my son,” 





he sighed and gnashed his teeth. 
said the old woman, after a long silence, “let me 
sleep in peace! my longed for Sabbath will soon 
break over my weary head, and bring me joy and 
rest; I wait patiently!” “In three days I give 
my concert, the morning after I will come back 
to you, then you must follow me.” Sarah shook 
her head softly, laid both hands on her son’s 
head, murmured a blessing, and Jacob left the 
little room. He went to the Rabbi, told him 
who he was, and gave him money for his mother. 
He must get her handsome rooms, a soft bed, ser- 
vants like those of a distinguished lady, and all 
by the next day. The Rabbi promised to attend 
to everything. With a heavy heart Jacob re- 
turned to his hotel. His young wife was grace- 
fully stretched out ina chaise longue, turning 
the leaves of Heine’s ‘ Book of Songs.” “ Have 
you amused yourself, Trina ?” asked her husband 
absently. “ With this little Jew? Fi done!” 
answered she, throwing the book on the table 
with a gesture of contempt. The last place was 
filled, at Mr. Giacomo S.’s concert, as people an- 
ticipated ; the virtuoso was received with a storm 
of applause, and the almost princely toilette of 
his young wife attracted every one’sremark. He 
played a brilliant fantasia on themes from Mey- 
erbeer’s “ Prophet.” Every one held his breath, 
while the artist, in a magical piano, played the 
begging song of poor Fides. As this touching 
song died away, and the entranced listeners cried 





“encore !” a poor hearse passed through the city, 
on its way to the Jewish burying ground. — This 
also was a beggar, who was then carried to her 
rest; the Sabbath of the patient Sarah had dawn- 
ed at last ; she entered into eternal glory. 
sa 
For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 

Remembered Music. 
When by sweet chance we find a violet, 
Shielded from hot June fires in some dim grot, 
Cloistered and cool, with dripping rock-dews wet,— 
How the fresh flower makes April of the spot, 
And wafts the lovely spring time back again, 
With her pale suns, her tender forest hue, 
Her opal skies, her stir of silvery rain, 
On the faintest breath of perfumed petals blue ! 





Thus, he who hears in age some gentle strain, 

Though long unheard, beloved, remembered well, 

Feels youthful life and love his heart and brain 

Renew, and through his weary pulses swell,— 

And, half forgot time’s sadder, riper love, 

He roams in song through Springs that are no more. 

Fanny Martone RayMonp. 
__eoe 
Translated for this Journal. 


Mozart's Magic Flute. 


BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 





(Continued from page 370.) 

In the first att, including the finale, we see 
Mozart and Schikaneder reign and abdicate by 
turns, as did the two kings of Sparta. After the 
Quintet No. 6, came the Terzet No. 7, and the 
Duet No. 8, to which the head of the enterprise 
had an exclusive and indisputable right. The 
Terzet begins with a share of seriousness, and 
ends with the meeting of Papageno and Monos- 
tatos, each of whom takes the other for the devil, 
with exclamations of terror. It has the merit of 
being very short, and therein Mozart commonly 
had the advantage of his colleague. As for the 
duet, it is written with Schikaneder’s best ink, 
and with a pen sharpened on purpose to teach 
the century and after ages: “ That men, who are 
capable of feeling love, must always have a good 
heart; that it is the first duty of women to share 
these sweet impulses; that man and woman, woman 
and man border upon divinity : 

Mann und Weib 
Und Weib und Mann 
Grenzen an die Gottheit an. 

It will readily be seen that a text, in which 
such an exalted moral shines in the splendor of 
such exalted poetry, a duet, at once erotic and 
didactic, between the heroine and the buffoon of 
the piece, could not be left to the discretion of the 
musician. One must needs come to the aid of 
the poor ignoramus; one had, so Herr von Nissen 
says, to make him change his work five times, and 
almost to work for him. There is a pretty gen- 
eral tradition that Schikaneder himself furnished 
the motive for the duet, as well as that for the 
bird-catcher’s song. If that was the fact, we may 
believe that a blind swine may sometimes find an 
acorn, for the duet is exactly what it should be. 
Pamina, one of the noble réles in the score, and 
Papageno, a low comic part, mingle their voices 
in the praise of love. Love is the great princi- 
ple of equality; it elevates the man of the peo- 
ple, and it causes the great to descend from the 
heights of their social position. These extremes 
approach each other morally, and therefore the 
music has to find a juste milieu, in which a maid- 
en of high birth and high musical dignity, and 
the plebeian buffoon may unite; the one without 





comprising her part, the other without claiming 
the nobility of a first lyrie singer, which his Pap- 
ageno nature could in no case be supposed to 
reach. From this point of view, supposing it 
properly carried out, there must have sprung a 
composition pleasant sounding and appreciable to 
every one, which should be extremely popular, 
but not low and common like the duet between 
Papageno and Papagena, who are two homogen- 
This problem is solved in the 
duet: Bei Ménnern, welche Liebe fiihlen. Never 
did a simpler melody ravish all hearers. It still 
never fails to please, notwithstanding that it is so 
often heard in public and in private ; for there is 
no mother of a family or grandmother in all Ger- 
many, who will not remember having sung, at 
first with her husband, during the honeymoon, 
and afterwards with the friends of the house, who 
happened to be endorsed with tolerable tenor 
voices: Bei Ménnern, &e. 

I trust my readers share the interest with 
which I have dwelt upon this piece. But is there 
anything more remarkable, than to see a musician 
of talent, of ingrained knowledge and fiery soul, 
obliged to begin a work five times over, to snb- 
mit like a simple scholar to corrections, which the 
smallest dabbler in notes would have taken as an 
insult; accepting the musical thoughts of Schik- 
aneder, instead of throwing the score at his head : 
and why? In order not to disoblige this shame- 
less good-for-nothing. who put his patience to 
such incredible proof’ ! 


eous natures. 


The Finale No. 9, begins with the apparition 
of the three boys. I say apparition, for it is one 
in the music; but one as serene and peaceful, as 
that in Don Giovanni was terrible. <A mild 
solemnity, and at the same time, I might call it a 
smile of everlasting blessedness, pervade these 
transparent chords, which seem to stream forth 
from the mysterious temple. Involuntarily the 
imagination takes its flight to these magic realms, 
those distant unknown lands, in which nothing 
perishes and nothing changes ; in which the stars 
know no rising nor setting; in which the body is 
nourished upon gleaming nectar, and the soul 
quenches its thirst from an ever flowing spring of 
poesy. Zum Ziele fiihrt Dich diese Bahn. (This 
path leads thee to the goal) The wonderful 
coloring in this transparent harmony springs 
partly from the use of a means, which Mozart 
had already tried so successfully in the fantastic 
scenes in Don Juan, and which consists in the 
continuous prolongation of one note. Take 
away from this tone-mass the C which is held out 
by the flutes, clarinets and high trombones, and 
you will hardly recognize the piece, although 
beth melody and harmony remain the same. 
Let us try to account to ourselves for this ana- 
logous process, thus employed by Mozart upon 
opposite occasions. 

Be the character of a vision what it may, love- 
ly or terrible, heavenly or hellish, always the im- 
agination is inclined to conceive of the inhabi- 
tants of the other world as somehow immove- 
able, which proves that they do not lead our or- 
ganic life; or if the imagination ascribes any sort 
of gesture to them, this mysterious gesture al- 
ways seems to express a decree of fate. Generally 
we believe, that their motives do not like ours 
depend on any act of will, but on some mood of 
the element, to which the spirit has lent corpo- 
real substance, so that it may represent itself to 
the organ of sight. The apparition will float in 
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a cloud or in a bluish flame, which serves it for a 
moveable frame, while the features of the spirit 
constantly preserve an unchangeable expression 
and that fixed look, in which no beating of the 
heart betrays itself, that long look which dazzles, 
enchains, disorganizes the living creature and 
would annuhilate him, either through rapture or 
through terror, were he to cling to it too long. 
This is the meaning of the note which is held 
out solong. But since on the other hand music 
has the advantage of being able to present things 
objectively and subjectively at the same time, 
that is to say, to point at the same time the ob- 
ject and the impressions which it makes upon the 
one who contemplates it, the prolonged note 
must sound through a harmony, which follows the 
fluctuations of the psychological emotion awak- 
ened by the presence of the supernatural being. 
If the apparition be of a terrible nature, as in 
Don Juan or the Freischiitz (chorus at the begin- 
ning of the Wolt’s Glen scene), then this emotion 
will be feverish, bordering on madness, accom- 
panied by symptoms touching opposite extremes ; 
feverish excitement and cold sweat, motionless 
paralysis and convulsive tremor. Then the mod- 
ulation has an analogous movement, full of un- 
rest and digression; and then the sustained note 
presents itself under very various allusions, most 
remote and unforeseen. If on the contrary the 
vision be of a blissful character, then the harmony 
must reflect that hidden, exquisite tranquility, in 
which the outward man seems as it were absorb- 
ed ina state of inspiration ; and in such a case 
the sustained note must be limited to its most 
obvious harmonic signification. Accordingly in 
the Larghetto, of which we are speaking, we meet 
it only as the fifth of the tonic chord and as the 
ground tone of the dominant chord, with and 
without the seventh. How simple, and yet what 
a magical effect! 

After the Terzet of the Genii we find still sev- 
eral remarkable particulars in the finale of the 
first act. There is a beautiful obligato Recitative, 
and beautiful answers of the invisible chorus to 
Tamino’s questions; there is a very fine Canon 
in two voices, a dialogue constructed with great 
art and loveliness upon a given instrumental 
figure: Nun stolzer Jtingling (Now, proud youth, 
&e.); and the last chorus, Presto, a sort of hurrah ! 
in honor of Sarastro, so that the curtain may 
come down livelily and brilliantly. Nevertheless 
we may call this Finale the weakest that has flow- 
The reason is, that it is 
Instead of 


ed from Mozart's pen 
nothing like a finale in the libretto. 
a dramatic succession of scenes, a lively, com- 
pact and progressive action, we have here nothing 
but little tableaux, each in its own special frame 
and separated from one another by change of 
decoration. Moreover these little tableaux are 
wretched to the last degree, anti-dramatic and 
anti-lyrical. Tamino blows upon the flute, and 
the beasts listen; then the bird-catcher and the 
princess, who have nothing to do but fly, stop to 
extol in thirds the advantages of a good pair of 
legs; Schnelle Fiisse, &c.; then the Moors, danc- 
ing to the tinkle of the bells; then Sarastro, who 
returns from the chase and orders that the bas- 
tinado be administered to Monostatos, while they 
are singing of his wisdom, of which he is just 
here giving sucha shining proof. How could one 
out of all this, I ask, make such a Finale as we 
find in Don Juan and in Cosi fan tutte? 
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Letters on Musical Subjects. 
II. 
Mrs. Kempie.— Menverssonn’s Scotcn Sym- 
PHONY. 

My dear friend, —I wish you had heard Mrs. 
Kemble read Twelfth Night. There is music in her 
voice, and her reading is a fine study for any lover 
and student of music. A wonderful compass of 
voice, tenderness and strength combined in an unu- 
sual degree, and a most artistic modulation of this 
beautiful organ make these readings an absolute en- 
joyment to any musical person, apart from the mean- 
ing of the words pronounced. It reminded me most 
of the melodrama, such as you remember perhaps in 
the last part of the Egmont music, where the spoken 
words are accompanied by the sweet and mellow 
chords of the orchestra. At times Mrs. Kemble’s 
voice would actually be just on the verge between 
declamation and singing. But most artistic, musi- 
cally considered, were her cadences. With perfect 
taste she made the lingering word sway to and fro on 
the crest of the falling and rising tone-wave, timing 
each falling tone most feclingly. Now drawing out 
the tone and rising, then shortening it and musically 
falling to the closing tone of the cadence, she might 
teach the musician true taste and that most difficult 
part of a melody, the cadence of feeling. 

It was a musical treat to me, to hear her in the 
character of Viola. There is a kind of “timbre,” as 
the French call it, in her voice, a most touching vi- 
bration, a lovely tinge of musical sweetness, which 
comes as near a musical expression as the spoken 
word is capable of doing. T confess to having re- 
ceived a new impression of the musical qualities of 
the human voice. 

It is not within the scope of this letter, to speak of 
her rendering the comic parts of Maria and Sir Toby. 
Several passages in Olivia’s part were very nearly 
read in the same touching and musical manner as 
that of Viola was throughout. It does not belong 
here to say how natural was her langh. But after 
all, there was a good deal of music in that too. 
Much might be said in admiration of the comic ex- 
pression in her voice. But this belongs to the dra- 
matic critic and we really feel our inability to do jus- 
tice to so excellent a subject were this paper and this 
letter devoted to dramatic art. 

I know it happens to you as to all lovers of music, 
that sometimes snatches of melodies from the works 
of the great masters, whom you hold so dear, will 
probably come to your mind at an event or a passage 
in a poem analogous to the sentiment expressed by 
the music. I suppose it was from having heard it 
only last week that the beautiful harmonious close of 
the piece, so well rounded off by Mrs. Kemble 
through the omission of the last scene with Malvolio, 
recalled the comforting, contented intermezzo of the 
last movement in the Beethoven Quintuor we heard 
last week. I write it down here, to remind you of 
it, and perhaps incite you to read over that beauti- 
ful composition (op. 29 in C, the second of the 
Quintuors). It runs thus: 


Andante con moto e scherzoso. 








i 

There are certain characteristic elements in the 
music of nations who lead a solitary life, so strongly 
marked that you recognize them at once again, wher- 
ever you find them. You may have heard a few 
Russian songs and you never mistake any Russian 
melody for that of another nation. The same it is 





| with ITungarian melodies. I forget if we ever played 


together the Rondo for four hands on Hungarian mel- 
odies by Schubert. But if you do not know it, play 
it with some one, by all means. After you know it 
once, you will ever again find any Hungarian melody 
among a thousand. The same it is with Scotch airs. 
Mendelssohn, who had the finest susceptibility, which 
frequently helped to make up for the true spark of 
the Promethean fire, infused into his characteristic 
Symphonies, the Italian and the Scotch, the character 
of those countries and nations, unmistakeably. Any 
one that has seen Italy or has heard Scotch national 
airs and the national bagpipe, feels this at once. And 
as itis a part of human nature to be impressed by 
the surroundings of time or scenery, to depend in all 
one’s aspirations, feelings, principles and the way of 
conducting life on the spirit of the age and the char- 
acter of the soil on which we live, so we find the ex- 
pression of these influences in all Art. It would 
have been impossible to a Murillo to saturate his pic- 
tures with that mellow warmth of tints, which the 
sunny, genial clime of Spain infuses in the complex- 
ion of her men and women, no less than in the hill- 
sides and plains, running over with the same rich 
shades of color, if he had been living in Germany 
for instance. Bach or Beethoven could not have 
written their works as they wrote them, with that full- 
ness of sentiment in a stern, often austere, or at least 
energetic and strong form, if they had been living in 
Italy, where all is brightness, and where a laughing 
sky overspreads the beautiful forms of all things on 
earth with a resplendent, graceful mildness of bliss- 
Nor could Homer have written his poems with their 
clear forms of plastic perfection if his lot had been 
cast in a more northern country, under a leaden sky, 
with a gray sea instead of a cerulean one. Nor 
would Ossian’s poems present forms so indistinct 
and nebntous if the singer or singers had enjoyed a 
country less overspread by mists and heaths. 

Thus Mendelssohn, returning from his journey in 
Scotland, reprodaced his impressions of country and 
nationality in his Symphony, jast as he did in the 
Italian. But there is a keynote to all great works- 
And it seems to me interesting to find it and follow 
its modulations and changes as it passes throngh the 
process of idealizing in the hands of the Artist. 
Now, as I do not remember, if I ever mentioned to 
you the key note to this Scotch Symphony, I will 
transcribe here the first part of the air called “Young 
Charles,” and you may find yourself, which part of 
the Symphony was saggested by it. Nor will you 


have any difficulty in at once recognizing it. 
Young Charles. 


Sroteb. 





As the next Philharmonic concert approaches, it 
would be a good time to look over the 7th Symphony 
by Beethoven again, which is to open the concert. 

Cambridge, Feb. 20, 1860. G. A. Scnmitt. 

P. S. Please read in the middle of the first letter 
the sentence, beginning : “‘ And therefore the second 
movement. .is....a consolation, as sweet as ever lov- 
ing woman whispered ” &c., instead of “ sweeter 
than ever.” Ss. 
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The Diarist Abroad. 

Vienna, Dec. 1859. — Saw ALFRED JAELL to- 
day. Depend upon it life goes not hardly with him. 
He has been giving concerts down in Trieste, and has 
various engagements soon in North Germany. He 
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No. 5. CAN I NOT FIND THEE, 
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No. 5. CAN I NOT FIND THEE A WARRANT FOR CHANGING. 


DUET. (Soprano ann Tenor.) 
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THE LOVER. (Tenor.) 
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will give none here, although he is to play for Vieux- 
temps. It is like seeing a bit of home to look upon 
his well-known, kindly face, and hear him speak of 
old friends “ over the water.”” He showed me some 
of his latest published works, which now number up 
to 98. Op. 96 is “ Za Complaint,” 95, “ Meditation 
Paetique,” full of difficulties I imagine, but worthy 
of him, no doubt. 

Dec. 18. Helmesberger’s Quartet concert. The Vi- 
ennese say that this is the finest of quartets. May 
be, but they gave a very tedious programme, which 
was the cause of general dissatisfaction. A piece for 
four hands, by Schubert, set all the people talking 
long before its slow length came to anend. A Mo- 
zart Quintet restored order and good nature, as it 
should. I am not aware that Helmesberger pretends 
to be a great virtuoso, but his Quartet playing is ex- 
quisite. 

Dec. 19. Vieuxtemps’ Quartet Concert. Quartet 
in B flat: Mozart. Sonata by Schumann, pianoforte 
{Jaell), violin (Vieuxtemps). Double Quartet, E 
minor, No. 3, Spohr, in which Helmesberger played 
first Violin of the first Quartet. C sharp minor 
Quartet, Beethoven, op. 131. The Spohr piece was 
voted to be a violin solo, with continuous accompani- 
ment of three stringed instruments, and an occasional 
ditto, by four others. I noticed what has often 
struck me, that in this work also, Spohr gave no 
pleasure save to practical musicians, and some of 
them confessed that the thing was tedious. What a 
contrast between the playing of Helmesberger and 
Vieuxtemps! The former gives us tones clear, sharp 
and distinct as if cut in crystal ; the latter sweet, de- 
licious, and flute like. Jaell with too much modesty 
made the pianoforte part of the Sonate rather an ac- 
companiment, than an integral part of the whole. 

T see by a late number of Dwight’s Journal that the 
London Atheneum learns that orchestral masses are 
banished from the Vienna churches. Here is a list 
of these performed in the Court chapel for some time 
past. Part of them I have heard, and had no reason 
to complain of the want of instruments, or of most 
lightly cultivated boy’s voices, capable of the most 
florid execution. 

Nov. 1. Mass No. 16, E flat: Eyhler. 

Graduale, No. 2, = 
Offertorium, No. 8, E flat: Salieri. 
2. Requiem: Aiblinger. 
6. Mass, No. 1, in D: Nicolai. 
Graduale and Offertorium: Michel Haydn. 
13. Mass: Weigl. 
Graduale and Offertorium: Weigl. 
15. Mass, Gradual and Offertorium: Assmayer. 
20. The Nelson Mass, Gradual and Offertorium: J. 
Haydn. 
27. Mass: Leo Hassler. (Published at Rome in 1592.) 
Gradual and Offertorium: Reutter. 
Dec. 4. Mass: Lotti. 
Graduale: Orlando Tasso. 
Offertorium : Vecchi. 
8. Coronation Mass, Grad. and Offertorium: M. Haydn. 
11. Mass, &c.: Assmayer. 


1s. “ Simon Sechter. 
25. ‘ ‘  Assmayer. 
26. < ‘*  Randhartinger. 


I have also heard Beethoven’s First Mass in the 
same place, Haydn’s Grand Mass in B /flat in the 
Carl church, both with full orchestra, and a mass by 
Palestrina, sung as written, without accompaniment 
in the Mariahilf church, where Krenn is®the very ac- 
complished music director. 

Sundays there is a surplus of good music, so that 
one hardly knows where to go. 

Jan. 10, 1860. — For divers reasons, again in Ber- 
lin for the last two weeks. The musical tide has been 
at a point of rest, say for four or five days — but is 
again in full flood. The other evening three concerts 
and opera. 

At the new Victoria Theatre, a fairy palace, an 
Italian troop is giving Rossini’s “ Barber,” of course 
for a time to good houses, but it is an exotic, which 
never was supported here except at an enormous cost 
either at the expense of the Government or of the 





nobility. Am curious to see how long the excite- 
ment will last. 

Jan, 12.— Where am I to get the funds to pur- 
chase a noble collection of church music, including 
many of the rarest works of the old Italian and 
German masters? The owner has refused large of- 
fers from the British Museum for a part of it. He 
desires to have it somewhere as a whole. Is it not 
possible to carry out the suggestion, that Jas the city 
of Boston has done so much for a musical depart- 
ment to the Library, the musical public should unite 
and give some concerts to add to its completeness 4 
Pray, good Messrs. Somebody, act, act, act ! 

A. W. T. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Adelina Patti. 


Mr. Dwight: — Your high commendation of the perform- 
ances of Miss Patti is doubtless well-founded ; but, if the great 
purpose of the opera be the present gratification of lovers of 
music, they will hardly be content, I think, to sacrifice that 
pleasure for the purpose of discussing the possible future mer- 
its of the child prima donna. Who are the persons that will 
most readily repeat and repeat again your highly-wrought 
language? Those, it is safe to say, who have least of the deli- 
cate susceptibility and exquisite critical judgment of the Edi- 
tor of the “ Journal of Music.” The ‘‘ soul-haunting ” quali- 
ties of Adelina Patti's voice will become a favorite phrase with 
those who are ravished with the triumphs of the singer before 
they appreciate the music of the composer. 

You perceive I amin a mood to complain — and yet, my 
dear Sir, never more in a mood to praise. During the past 
month I have heard two favorite operas performed, Sonnambula 
and the “ Barber of Seville.” At the former, I must confess 
that the sweetness, pensivenes, and innocence of girlhood 
were admirably suited to Miss Patti's age and character; — 
here the faithfulness to nature was not the result of cultiva- 
tion, but it failed not to touch the heart. Yet the singing 
hardly blended with the acting; in fact, in the finest airs, the 
heroine of the story was by a very sudden transition lost in the 
performer; the audience were abruptly expected to give their 
attention to her personal claims to admiration, and break the 
charm of the music and its subject. How any one who ever 
witnessed the exuberant joy expressed by Sontag in AA, non 
giunge —who was ever entranced with that delicious voice 
and perfect acting — can speak of Patti's cold and labored per- 
formance as worthy of any prima donna in her prime, is 
among those mysteries that eternity alone can unfold. She 
forgot her heroine; she lost all sympathy with the music of 
the composer illustrating a pathetic story ; she was Adelina 
Patti practicing her imperfect embellishments. 

With respect to the ‘‘ Barber of Seville.” so capitally was 
that opera performed —in every actor,such a happy humor 
was blended with such a happy power, that one was completely 
bound by the charm of the delightful music. The only draw- 
back was the Rosina, who seemed to me rather an obstruction 
than a contribution to the enjoyment of the hour. The acting 
required of her was not suited to her character, and her at- 
tempt to represent the light and intriguing damsel was not 
pleasing. Her singing was for the most part, addressed to the 
audience in the character of Adelina Patti, and was an inter- 
ruption to the spirit of the drama; except, perhaps, in the 
** Singing lesson,” in which the Echo Song seemed an unhappy 
selection to those who had heard Jenny Lind’s echo, and 
* Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” a little tiresome. 

These blunt remarks, Mr. Edttor, are not intended to be ill 
natured. May Miss Patti live to be the beauty and charm of 
the operatic boards; but ere that time I shall be no more, and 
may therefore be excused for a partiality to the interests of 
tbe present hour. Ber. 

Dorchester, February, 1860. 
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Musical Correspondence. 

BERN, JAN. 20.— The Royal Opera commenced 
its winter season with the debut of several newly en- 
gaged good singers in Wagner’s Tannhduser. The 
new tenor, Woworsk1, has a fresh organ, of delicate 
noble culture, and better suited for the lyrical roles of 
a Max, a Tamino, an Ottavio, than for the powerful 
exertions of the heroes of Wagner, Halevy, Meyer- 
beer and Verdi. Traits to be commended in the singer 
are distinct enunciation, fine intonation, naturalness 
of conception, and his striving after characteristic, 
clear delivery. The different registers are well 
blended, but the voice could not command the 
strength necessary for the dithyrambic abandon in the 
Minstrel’s Contest. Personally, Fraulein Feriest 








is splendidly fitted for the part of Venus : but her 
fresh voice has yet to gain in power and passionate 
expression.—Herr Betz (Wolfram) already manages 
his powerful voice more artistically and disturbs you 
less by tremolo.—JOHANNA Wacner, as Elizabeth 
unfolded all her distinguished personal qualities, her 
grace of representation, her deep inwardness and 
abandon, in a life-like portrayal of character. In the 
duet by Tannhiiuser, both singers charmed by warmth 
and depth of feeling. 

Beethoven’s Fidelio was brought out with a differ- 
ent cast. Herr Kruecer, as Florestan, surprised us 
by a warmth of expression and a purity of intonation 
rarely found in him. The part is one of the most 
difficult ; it contains all that heart of man can com- 
prehend of enthusiasm, courage, truth, inwardness 
and self-forgetfulness; it requires a voice at once 
equal to the tenderest euphony and the most energetic 
searching aecents, and a spiritual ideal tendency, 
which it must be confessed does not reside in Herr 
Kriiger. The great aria, especially, demands in the 
Allegro greater power and compass of voice ; excess 
of sufferings are supposed to have lent a more in- 
spired sound to his voice; the whole vital energy 
blazes up once more in all-consuming.—Frau Kors- 
TER’s Leonora is one of the most ideal portraits in 
representative art; she shows a much more tender 
womanlines sthan Fr. Wagner in this part ; in the ex- 
pression of deepest pain, as well as of the most jubi- 
lant joy, the ideal tone rings throughout. 

Weber’s Oberon always draws together a numerous 
public, fond of the romantic element of this favorite 
composer. Its performance demands so many and 
such powers, that it is a proof of the artistic wealth 
of a theatre, if it can meet its requirements. I may 
make distinguished mention of Mmes. Korster and 
Hartine, as well as of Herren Woworsxk1 and 
KRavseE. 

For the celebration of our hopelessly sick king’s 
birthday, Gluck’s Orpheus was performed. In 
Gluck’s works, as in the others, the genuine spirit of 
the antique is embodied in sound and tone; the same 
simple grandeur of conception and execution, as in 
the images of the old poetry and sculpture; the no- 
blest plastic moulding of characters ; the mightiest 
energy with measured repose and transparent clear- 
ness ; in short every where the expression of that 
classic beanty, whose essence consists in all-sided ar- 
tistic limitation, in the complete interpenetration and 
blending of substance and form, idea and representa- 
tion. Gluck acquired his ideal of beauty by immedi- 
ate observation during his artistic pilgrimage of many 
years in Italy, the home of the beautiful, where all 
the best remains of Greek Art were preserved. In 
Orpheus, the first of his representation operas, he 
reached back to the same old material, by the shaping 
of which into music the learned academicians of 
Florence 150 years before had tried to revive the an- 
cient drama. In Mme. WacGner’s impersonation of 
Orpheus purity and nobility of conception are blend- 
ed with distinct individuality of expression. The 
whole is permeated with the warm blood of feeling, 
animated with the soul of genuine poetry. Frau 
Wiprern was Amor. The extraordinary euphony 
of her voice was enchanting ; vet it was in many re- 
speets plain that she was unused to singing Gluck. 

Never perhaps has any opera undergone so many 
changes of the text as Mozart’s Casi fan tutte. But 
in spite of all the piety expended in this way, it has 
never had a success approaching that of Mozart’s 
other operas. If we did not know that this work 
was one of his last, we might, on account of its fine, 
exhilarating traits, ascribe it to the time of the Ent- 
Siihrung aus den Serail. The music, to be sure, has 
suffered exceedingly from the indescribably insipid 
text; yet in spite of that it is overrich in traces of 
the greatest dramatic genius. In no opera has Mo- 
zart displayed such rich and original invention 
and execution in the ensembles, and for this reason 
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one is unwilling to miss this opera in the repertoire. 
One has only to study those splendid quintets, that 
sextet, those artistically ingenious finales, those won- 
derful airs for soprano and for tenor, and especially 
all those numerous pieces where the musician has 
transformed the merest caricatures into pieces full of 
trath and depth of feeling. The warm and _iively 
reception of the opera was the more surprising, since 
it offers no extraneous attraction and appeals purely 
to the musical feeling. Frau Koster distinguished 
herself in her rich fioriture. Fran Bostrcner sang 
and acted coldly as usual, and her impure intonation 
disturbed the ensemble pieces particularly. Of intel- 
lectual penetration there is nothing to be said. She 
presents her figure and makes at the most a couple of 
outward motions. Frau Herrensure gave the 
chambermaid in asmart and playfal manner, with 
wanton humor caricaturing the costume of the time, 
while she sang both aries excellent well. Herr Krue~ 
ger has good means for the part of Fernando ; his 
fine aria was a success ; but his acting, as compared 
with the gentlemanly bearing and certainty of his ri- 
val, Herr Satomo, was awkward. Bost was a walk 
ing gentleman, but no Alfonso, —just a serviceable 
voice to fill up sometimes in the ensembles. The 
trivial chatty dialogues between the three gentlemen 
went well together, and the choruses also were good. 

Turopore Formes appeared again as Lohengrin 
and proved thac his organ has in no wise suffered. 
Both he and Frl. Wippern and Fr. Wagner were tu- 
multuously applauded, and repeatedly called out for 
their remarkably artistic performances. The Elsa of 
Frl. Wippern, particularly, was suffused with an en- 
chanting airy tenderness. 

Herr Woworski acted well as Robert the Devil; 
yet he was often hard and rough in action as in sing- 
ing. Single chest tones very agreeable; some of 
the high tones unequal and not obedient to the singer 
As Fernando, in La Favorita, his voice sounded dead 
and colorless ; his delivery was very meagre and in- 
effective in the famous closing cavatina, in which Du 
prez. and Roger have achieved such brilliant success. 

For the rest it is a canse for thankful mention that 
the repertoire, within a few weeks, contained : the 
Orpheus, and Armida, of Glack ; the Jdomeneo, Ent- 


fiihrung, Nozze di Figaro, Don Juan, Cosi fan tutte, 


and Zanheyflite, of Mozart; the Fidelio of Beetho- 
ven; Lohengrin, and Tannhiiuser, of Wagner; and 
Robert, and the /Tugquenots, of Meyerbeer. As for the 
Idomeno, in this first classical creation of Mozart one 
remarked the smoothness and singableness of the old 
Italian manner, the dramatic truth and energy of 
Gluck, and Mozart’s own exuberant melodic grace 
and inwardness, — qualities so blended into purest 
unison in his later style — still appearing somewhat 
separate. The parts of Idomenco and Idamante are 
far hehind those of Electra and Ilia in significance of 
matter as well as in richness of detail. The reason 
of this lay in the individuality of the singers for whom 
the work was written, the heavy old Raaff and the 
inefficient castrato dal Prato. Frau Koster (Elec- 
tra) had a difficult part of great compass ; her techni 
cal execution and dramatic shaping power stood out 
well in the aria of Revenge in the third act. Frau 
Wagner translated the role ef Idamante into the dra- 
matic. What the somewhat meagre style of the ari- 
as and recitatives denied her, she made up most elo. 
quently by looks and gesture. 
Ilia, proved again her often admired certainty and 
comprehension of true expression. 

In Spohr’s Jessonda Herr Betz gave Tristan for the 
first time. He takes his notes as yet in a too strain- 
ed and unquiet manner, so that his delivery is hurried 
and stammering, his crescendo becomes a sforzato, and 
all portamento is lost; the expression never in ex- 
tremes and is afflicted with the epidemic of the trem- 
olo. Fri. Wippern developed the sweetest euphony 
in the higher tones especially. But the essentially 
undramatic character of the music, with all its warmth 











Frau Herrenburg, as | 





and nobleness of style, is increased hy the soft, unen- 
ergetic excess of feeling which forms one of the lead- 
ing traits in Spohr’s artistic nature. Fven the ex- 
pression of joy with this composer does not get be- 
yond a half veiled smile; grief on the contrary dif- 
fuses itself in mild melancholy instead of concen- 
trating itself into strong passion. 

Let me close with a few words about the choice 
and execution of the compositions for the Schiller 
festivals. Seeing that the relations of music to po- 
etry are so intimate, it seems strange that musical 
art has made comparatively such little use of Schil- 
How lovingly it has always cherished 
Comparatively with this 


ler’s works. 
the creations of Goethe ! 
inexhaustible fullness the compositions to texts from 
Schiller, are, both in number and in quality, striking- 
ly inferior. This must have been the excuse for 
turning in most cases to honest old Romberg, who 
used the solid “bell-metal” for pots and kettles in 
which to cook his plain, homely musical fare.  Zel- 
ter’s and Klingenberg’s much cleverer compositions 
of the “ Bell” found on the other hand, no appreci- 
ation whatever. As for the performance of Beethov- 
en’s ninth symphony in the opera house, the expecta- 
tions were too great to admit of a corresponding 
success. The idea that it could be worthily produced 
with two rehearsals, was a rashness of Taubert’s, 
especially when a portion of the chorus did not at- 
tend even those ; so that we eannot wonder that vio- 
lence was done to the work in many ways. F- 





Port Horr, C. W., Fen. 1860.—In your valu- 
able paper I have frequently read reports of teachers 
from all parts of the United States, of their doings 
and successes ; I would like to show those gentlemen 
that here in Canada, far away from the music-loving 
and music-making world, there also are musicians 
who have not forgotten good teachings and influences, 
and have faithfully endeavored to preserve that ar- 


dent spirit which they have brought with them from | 


their old German home; they can feel no sympathy 
with, or envy that money making musician in the 
West, who gave such an interesting account of his 
week’s toil in No. 403 of your Journal. 

In the course of last winter I had with my pupils, 
a series of Chamber Concerts, of which the two pro- 
grammes accompanying this may serve asa criterion. 
If you think well, give these lines and programmes a 
place in your paper. 

December 17th, 1859. 
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for my purposes. 








In conclusion and in explana- 

tion of the onesidedness of the programmes, I would 

remark, that it is almost impossible and attended with 

great expense to obtain good music here, so far 

away from any musical centre. 
I am yours, &c., 


Dvight's Journal of Music, 
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Dehn’s Counterpoint. 
(Continued from page 374.) 


CHARLES PEITER. 








Schalz’s preface, we find, worthy of being 
translated in full. It contains teresting re- 
marks upon the professor’s method of instruction. 
and tells, (what a preface always should tell,) the 
history of the work. 

The purpose of S. W. Dehn to publish his 
work on Counterpoint was prevented by his sud- 
den death. 

My undertaking to arrange the present work out 
of his maruscripts, with my recollections of his oral 
instructions, is owing principally to the urgent wish- 


| es of many of his admirers, who felt painfully the 


loss to Art, that he had left no comprehensive essay 
upon a science, to which so large a part of his labors, 
had been devoted, I felt a strong sympathy with 
this feeling, and being one of his last pupils, and re- 
taining his entire methods of instruction fresh in 
memory, I undertook the work encouraged by the 
counsel of men, whose opinions are worthy of re- 
spect—a work, which, I only hope, will be found by 
Dehn’s pupils, to be a true transcription of his ideas. 
Dehn’s instructions were decidedly positive. He was 


| able to join to every lesson and rule, which he gave P 


| many pupils ean ever forget. 


so many examples from the musical classics, as to 
give his instructions a vivid life, which none of his 
Many no doubt will 


| find ita fault that Dehn begins with two part coun- 


| “ was ever instructed in melody.” 


Symphonie C minor, (Part I.)........ Mendelssohn 
eo Sipe ig e Cig ie Sire 882 Kuecken 
TON MIN oo 5555. ccc caceewieh eee e een Schumann 
RMU airs Wee mee hues keep cieaeaweaaa eRe Kuecken | 
Two Gondola Songs.............040: Mendelssohn 
ln Se EE SEE ee Kuecken 
Symphonie, ‘ Hymn of Praise’ (pt. 1). Mendelssohn 
BUD rice xcariga h oibis ais wate Mendelssohn | 
Quartet (Part 1.) arr.a4m............ Becthoven 
en RO eC .. Mendelssohn 
Three Songs without words........... Mendelssohn 
CN ee Tree eae LE rae Beethoven 





January 31st, 1860. 


Overture, Hebrides, a. 4 m............ Mendelssohn 
He I love roams far away, Duett...... Mendelssohn | 
Menuett from Symphonie, a. 4:m........... Haydn 
ae Mendelssohn 
Adagio from 2d Symphonie, a. 4 m...... Beethoven 
To the absent one, Song.............- Mendelssohn 
Ske never told her love, Song.............. Havdn | 
le ee ce he ee Kuecken 
ee ee eee ss Rob. Franz 
Song without words.............0e0. Mendelssohn 
eee et Mendelssohn 
Andante from Svmphonie, a. 4 m........... Haydn 
Drift my bark, Duet,......... pia'hec ths OF Kuecken 
A ee ee ry Mendelssohn 
O God, thy goodness, Song..... .....-. Beethoven 


The concerts take place in the house of a very 
estimable and art-loving lady, who burning with a 
love such as one finds very rarely here, for every- 
thing that is beautiful in music, has freely offered 
her house and her splendid Chickering grand piano 





terpoint, instead of that in one part—that is with a 
dissertation upon melody. | He however used to say 
with Mattheson : “ Melodists are only—jure divino,”’ 
and in fact however interesting it may be, to search 
out the fundamental laws of melody—still such 
studies and discussions have no material value in a 
course of instruction; for, woe to the composer in 
whose soul this chapter has nota place by nature. 
All our great masters have made a thorough study of 
Counterpoint ; it is very doubttul if any one of them 
Yet on this point 
Dehn never omitted making pertinent remarks upon 
Rhythm and Cadence, when an opportunity present- 
ed itself. To avoid wearying his pupils he from time 
to time interrupted the regular course of their les- 
sons, and demanded of them free compositions based 
upon the principles, which they had already learned, 
and his sound criticisms always proved a new spur to 
the learner. He always hit the nail upon the head 
and could distinctly shew, where a fault lay and how 


it might be corrected. So he divided the chapters upon 


| imitation into two parts—placing the first betore 


double Counterpoint ; thus making it possible for the 
pupil, before gaining a knowledge of the latter form 
of writing, to work out independent compositions, 
duets and the like. 

“ As to the materials for my work, they were sep- 
arate treaties upon simple Counterpoint, Canon and 
Fugue, and an extended essay upon Double Counter- 
point with my examples, which I have been able to 
use almost word for word. This is chapter III of 
this book. 

“ My endeavor has been to reconstruct his system 
of instruction with the utmost possible truth, out of 
these, his manuscripts and my own recollections, so 
that the reader may in some degree feel that excite- 
ment, which we his pupils, experienced under his 
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oral teachings. I have aimed to make the text short 
and terse, and have given as an essential point—fol- 
lowing Dehn in this—a selection of examples (most- 
ly from Paolucci.) “ For,” said Dehn, “ rules are 
not arbitrary statutes, but the necessary laws of pleas- 
ing sounds as established by the ear; the sum of the 
experience, which the great masters have accumulat- 
ed and handed down to us; in their works we learn 
the laws of the beautiful, from them are they drawn; 
therefore we can best study at the sources of the 
rules—the masterwork themselves.”’ 

“T should be gratified to receive the criticisms of 
men of understanding; and in particular I pray the 
pupils of Dehn, who shall in any point discover a 
departure from the views of our instructor, or who 
can propose suitable improvements, amplifications or 
abridgements, to give me the benefit of their judg- 
ments, to be used in case of a second edition being 
called for.” 

Passing to the work itself, after a short intro- 
duction. 

Chap. I. is upon simple Counterpoint, in two, 
three, and four parts. 

Chap. II. On Imitation (first part) containing, 
Canon for two voices, with analysis of a duet by 
Clari, a terzet by Palestrina, and one by Mar- 
cello, and a four part movement by Perti. 

Chap. III. Double, triple, &c., Counterpoint. 

Chap. IV. Imitation, (second part) three and 
four part canon. 

Chap. V. Fugue, simple, double, &e. 

Chap. VI. Composition in many parts. 

The pieces given as examples at the end are 
fourteen in number, closing with one in eight 
parts by Palestrina, and a canon in sixteen parts 
for four choirs by Dehn. 

The various topics are treated so clearly and 
tersely, and the analysis of the compositions in 
the supplement are so full and complete, that in 


so far as one can learn the proper treatment of 


musical themes without a teacher, we think this 
treatise leaves nothing to be desired. We have 
long wondered that Dehn’s work on harmony has 
never been translated ; we shall still more won- 
der if this remains in its German dress alone. 
We know of no better gift for the young students 
of music in our country than a translation of 


A. W. T. 
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Musical Chit-Chat. 


There is a good prospect fur concerts next week. 
The “Mendelssohn Quintette Club” are out with 
an excellent programme for next Tuesday evening. 
They promise one of Beethoven’s early Quartets, op. 
18, and a Quintet by Mozart. Mr. Lang, who, for 
the second time this season, lends his valuable assist- 
ance to the Club, will play a Sonata by Mendelssohn 
for Cello and Piano, with Mr. Fries, and throw in a 
Ballad by Chopin. Mr. Schultze will perform Leon- 
hard’s “ Souvenir de Haydn,” a piece which belongs 
to the best class of violinists’ show-pieces, being a 
very ingenious arrangement of that famous Austrian 
National Hymn: “ God save our Emperor Francis.” 
. . « The Orchestral Union announce Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch Symphcny and Ruy Blas Overture among a 
number of other pieces of a lighter character. . . 
The week will conclude with Mr. Zerrahn’s fourth 
and last Philharmonic Concert, which promises such 
a rich treat that no music-lover, we trust, will he able 
to stay away. The Orchestra give the Seventh Sym- 
phony, an Overture by Beethoven, ‘“ Die Weihe des 
Hauses,” never before performed in America, and 
another one of those highly interesting Symphonie 
Poems by Franz Liszt. Miss Fay will play Men- 
delssohn’s G minor Concerto and the two move- 
ments from Chopin’s E minor Concerto. The 
support from the public which these Concerts 
have received so far this season is not at all what 
might have reasonably been expected. It is some- 
what strange that an enterprise of this kind in a mu- 
sic-loving city like ours, should not yield a moderate 
remuneration for the labor and time invested in it by 
the manager. Yet so itis. We think Boston should 
redeem its reputation at this last concert. The 
Quintette Club likewise complains of the apathy of 
the public. Verily, these are bad signs! . . . 
The “ Haymakers ” are again in active rehearsal, 
under supervision of Gen. Edmands. The cast 
is to be the same as before; only Mrs. Heywood 
steps in for Mrs. Long. We wonder that anybody 
thinks this piece, which was worn threadbare last 
winter, worth bringing out again. . . . The Orpheus 
Club advertise a concert at Brookline Town Hall, 
on Tuesday, the sixth of March. 


The following is the programme of the Afternoon 
Concert of the ‘ Orchestral Union” on Wednesday 
the 15th. 


Symphony. No. 8........essseee ee eece + see. - Beethoven. 
Waltz. Dream on the Ocean. ..........eeeeee eee Gung’l. 
Overture. Nabuced. ....cccscccccccccetecteccsecs Verdi. 
Polka. LInconnue. .......cccccccccccccscsccces Strauss. 
Andante. From Symphony No. 3.........6.e00+ Mozart. 
Eulogy of Tears. (By request.)..............-Sehubert, 
March. Star of the North. ..........cececesees Conradi. 


There was no concert on the 22d. The next will 


be given on the 29th. 

Ditson & Co., have many valuable works in press, 
one of which, the opera of ‘“ Martha” with vocal 
score, will be welcomed hy its numerous admirers. 
It will be issued in the same style as that of the pre- 
vious volumes of “ Ditson & Co.’s Edition of Stand- 
ard Operas,” an edition which has received merited 


praise from all quarters. ‘“ Martha” will be ready 


early the coming week. 


The South Danvers Musical Association, under 
the direction of Mr. A. Kreissman, of Boston, re- 
cently gave a concert at the Peabody Institute in 
South Danvers, of which the ‘ Wizard” says: 
“The Concert was a decided success. Prof. Kreiss- 
man deserves great praise for his efforts in bringing 
this body of singers to the high state of perfection 
evinced ty them in their choruses, &c. We have 
rarely heard better voices than Messrs. Hanson’s and 
Taggart’s on the male part, and the Misses Hanson, 
Armstrong, Lord and Taylor on the female part. 
We think it is no little honor to this town that we 
can boast of such an organization as this. We hope 
they will meet with that success which they so richly 
deserve.” —Salem Reg., Feb. 16. 


PaILrapELruia.—The English Opera Season, at 
the Academy of Music, opened Feb. 16. La Son- 





nambula was played for the first time in that house, 
in the old English version, which used to delight the 
old Chestnut Street Theatre habitués of the days of 
the Woods. Miss Milner made an excellent Amina, 
and sang the music beautifully. The part of Lisa, 
which is a nullity in the Italian version, was clev- 
erly filled by Miss Kemp. Mr. Bowler as Elvino‘ 
Mr. Cook as Count Rodoipho, and Mr. Boudinot as 
Alessio, were each good. The chorus was fair, and 
the orchestra, led by Mr. Cooper, although not large, 
was eflicient. Altogether, the performance was a 
good one. 

There are four compositions by Mendelssohn new- 
ly publishedJin Germany, which are highly spoken 
of. They consist of two songs for soprano or 
tenor, and of two pieces for the piano, Andante Can- 
tabile in B-flat major, and Presto Agitatio, G minor. 
—N. Y. Musical Review. 

A publisher in Winterthur, Mr. J. Reider-Bieder- 
mann, has published some of Robert Schumann's 
posthumous works: 1. Overture to Goethe’s Z/er- 
mann and Dorothea, op. 136; 2. Hunting-Songs ; 
four-part songs for male voices with ad iibitum ac- 
companiment of four horns, op. 137; 3. Spanish 
Love Songs. A eyclus of songs from the Spanish 
for one and more voices, (soprano, alto, tenor, and 
bass,) with piano accompaniment for four hands, op. 
138; 4. The Page and the King's Daughter. Four 
ballads, by Emmanuel Geibel, for solo voices, chorus, 
and orchestra, op. 140; 5. Four Songs, (the last 
Schumann wrote,) for one voice, with piano ac- 
companiment, op. 142.—Zbid. 


Some one, we do not at thls moment recall the au- 
thor’s name, writes thus truthfully of langhter and 
music. The justice of the comparison instituted be 
tween the two will be found substantiated by every 
man’s experience : 

“Laughter and music are alike in many points ; 
both open the heart, wake up the affections, elevate 
our natures. Laughter ennobles, for it speaks for- 
giveness ; music does the same, by the purifying in- 
fluences which it exerts on the better feeling and sen- 
timents of our being. Laughter banishes gloom, 
music, madness. It was the harp in the hands of the 
son of Jesse which exorcised the evil spirit from roy- 
alty ; and the heart that can laugh ontright does not 
harbor treasons, stratagems and spoils. Cultivatefmu- 
sic then—put no restraint upon a joyous nature—let 
it grow and expand by what it feeds upon, and thus 
stamp the countenance with the sunshine of gladness 
and the heart with the impress of a diviner nature, by 
feeding it on that ‘concord of sweet sounds,’ whic 
prevails in the habitations of angels.” 


A writer in the “ Worcester Palladium” thus de. 

wei the present condition of musical affairs in the 

eart of the old Bay State, and ventures a hope for- 
better things to come : 

“So little have we this season in the shape of 
‘amusements,’ that lectures and dances are the sand- 
wiches we eat in lieu of accustomed winter fare. As 
one sees ‘concerts’ announced with no greater at- 
tractions than negro-minstrelsy, second-rate ballad 
singing, &e., it is difficult to repress a wish for the 
good old days of “ Brinley Hall” where appeared 
nearly every artist of distinction that fortune led to 
our shores. In those days concerts were something 
to be enjoyed, and Worcester had no small reputation 
as a musical city. But innumerable lesser lights have 
dimmed the brilliancy of real stars, and as long as 
we can laugh at ‘ Jim Crow,’ or melt into sentimen- 
tality over Linley’s ballads, so long, it seems, we for- 
get to wish for one healthful, inspiring gush of melo- 
dy from Handel, Haydn, Mozart, or one strain of the 
wondrous harmonies of Beethoven. ‘To look at the 
outward surface of things, one might indeed lose 
heart, seeing how easily mediocrity gets popularity, 
how rarely real excellence finds appreciation. But 
occasional glimpses we have of what a few faithful 
disciples of music are doing under shelter of ‘ private 
rehearsals,’ held for no other purpose than study for 
personal benefit and enjoyment of the richest stores 
of musical art, encourages us to hope for better things 
to come.” 


According to the Philadelphia Evening Journal, 
the English Opera troupe are enjoying a very suc- 
cessful season in that city. The Jeivtat says :— 

pos ry 7 . 

The Academy was fairly filled last night, and we 
do not know that we can bestow higher praise upon 
the performance than to say that one of most emin- 
ent professors and most critical connoisseurs, a Ger- 
man, and therefore slightly unreasonable on the sub- 
ject of Carl Maria von Weber and his Der Frei- 
chiitz, was satisfied with the performance. Shall 
not the rest of us, then, who do not know exactly 
how the opera ought to be sung, and have not a 
knowledge of the ideal constantly conflicting with 
the ideel—shall not we be thankful for what is given 
to us, instead of pouting because it is not more 4 
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Mr. George W. Wilkins, connected with Ullman 
& Strakosch in operatic management, died on Thurs- 
day last, after a few days’ illness, of congestion of 
the brain. Mr. Wilkins was a native of Boston, 36 
years of age, and leaves a wife and four children. 
Te was formerly in business in this city, and was af- 
terwards attached to the New York Herald. He was 
well known socially throughout the Union, and his 
sudden decease will be deeply regretted by his large 
acquaintance. 
orcesTeR, Mass. The Worcester Mozart So- 
ciety made an excursion to Lowell, on Tuesday last, 
accompanied by a large number of their friends. . . . 
The hours flew swiftly, and the evening brought all 
together again at Huntington Hall, which was well 
filled with an appreciative and enthusiastic audience. 
The opening chorus sung by the Society, “ Hail To 
T hee! let every nation,” by Biery, was given with en- 
ergy and spirit, in a manner highly creditable to the 
Society, and their leader, William Sumner, Esq., as 
were also the other choruses, from “ Elijah,” “Moses 
in Egypt,” “Judas Maccabeus,” and Handel’s 
“Sampson.” One chorus in particular, we must not 
omit to mention. The grand old chorus “ Let every 
heart and voice,” stirred the ‘‘ musical fire’’ within the 
soul of all lovers of music. The accompaniments 


by Mr. Allen on the piano, with the aid of the or- 
chestra, were finely given.—Palladium, Feb. 8th. 





— — Hn 
Music Abroad, 
London. 

Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.—The first per- 
formance this season of Handel’s Samson, by the 
members of the Sacred Harmonie Society, was, on 
the whole, the most satisfactory that has taken place 
since Mr. Costa was appointed conductor, and, in- 
deed, since the society was instituted. Of the ora- 
torio itself—now happily becoming more and more 
familiar to the musical public, and gradua!ly vindi- 
cating the high opinion entertained by its composer, 
who (perpetually, it would seem, overlooking the 
still more magnificent /srael) hesitated whether to 
accord his preference to Samson or the Messiah—we 
need say very litile. That Samson is the most 
essentially dramatic of those compositions, the sub- 
jects of which Handel was enabled to gather from 
Sacred Writ, will be generally admitted ; nor can the 
fact of two such vast and elaborate works as this 
oratorio and its immediate precursor, the great musi- 
eal epic of Christianity, having been commenced and 
terminated within the incredibly short interval of 
ten weeks (from August 22, when the Messiah was 
begun, to October 12, when Samson was finished) be 
too often dwelt upon, with wonder and admiration 
at the genius that conceived and the art that accom- 
plished such a herculean labor. 

The additional accompaniments supplied by Mr. 
Costa, the claims of which to favorable consideration 
have been more than once discussed, would appear 
now to be indispensable at every performance of 
Samson by the Sacred Harmonic Society ; and cer- 
tainly the splendid band of instrumentalists under 
that gentleman’s vigorous control take pains that no 
effect contemplated by their much respected chief 
shall be lost or slurred over; so that while strict Han- 
delians may indulge in a notion that, here and there, 
a little too much had been added by the ready and 
skilful hand of a modern Italian musician to the 
original granite structure of an old Teutonic giant, 
few could have been otherwise than pleased at the 
perfect manner in which the interpolations, such as 
they are, were allowed to assert their intrinsic value 
on the occasion under notice. The choruses were 
worthy all praise, and the immense benefit derived 
from the private meetings of the London contingent 
of the Handel Commemoration Choir for practice 
and rehearsal again received unanimous acknowledg- 
ment. 

The part of Samson is one of the grandest ever 
imagined by Handel, and at the same time one of 
the most arduons to the singer, whose physical force 
and intellectual capacity are alike severely tasked. 
The elder Braham could at once understand what 
Handel intended, and render the great composer’s 
meaning plain to every intelligent hearer; but, since 
Braham, one singer alone has been found with the 
requisite gifts of voice, intelligence, and executive 
skill to give the music of Samson with proportion- 
ate effect. That one, it is scarcely necessary to 
add, is Mr. Sims Reeves, who alike in the sombre 
and desolate pathos of “ Total eclipse,” the relig- 
ious and at the same time passionate fervor of 
“ Why does the God of Israel sleep?” and the fierce 
impetuosity of “ Go, baffled coward, go!" rises to 
the height of the situation, depicts every shade of 
sentiment and emotion, and thus thoroughly realizes 
the design of the composer.—London Musical World, 
Jan, 28. 

















Paris. 

A perfect shower of débutants and débutantes seems 
to have fallen on the theatrical world of Paris, for 
every week one has to signalise the rise of some 
new star, or at least of nebulous appearances who 
hope to become stars. The week before last a Mad- 
emoiselle Battu obtained a complete success at the 
Itahan Opera, (a success that has gone on increas- 
ing) and will shortly fill the part of Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, Roger taking that of Edgardo. The per- 
formance is fixed for February 2d, and will be pro- 
ceeded by the revival of J/ Matrimonio Seqreto, of 
Cimarosa, which has not been performed in Paris 
since the seasons of 1846-47. Then, on Monday 
week, another démmtante, of the name of Mademoi- 
selle Marie Brunet, made her appearance at the 
Grand-Opéra as Valentine, in the /Zuquenots. She 
is fresh from Marseilles, where she has been playiag. 
Mademoiselle Brunet was a pupil of Madame Dam- 
orean’s, and then took lessons of Duprez. She is 
agreeable and modest looking, but her voice, though 
possessing many of the qualities necessary to a 
singer, is not equal to the exigencies of a part like 
that of Valentine. Monsieur Gueymard sang charm- 
ingly: the rest of the performance was not quite so 
satisfactory. A very sad event occurred in the 
course of the evening, and one that has been the 
subject of universal regret. M. Narcisse Girard 
(the successor of Habeneck at the Opéra, and also 
at the Société de Concerts) was at his post as usual, 
at the Opéra, conducting the orchestra, up to the 
third act of the /Zuquenots, when, at the end of the 
septuor of the Poignards, he felt himself giving way, 
and was obliged to resign his baton to M. Millot. 
In the lobby he became extremely ill, and was 
obliged to be conveyed home. Three hours later he 
was dead. His affection was aneurism of the heart. 
The death of M. Girard is considered an irreparable 
loss in the musical world, and the élite of the pro- 
fession were assembled at his funeral, to testify the 
respect they had held him in while living. The 
chef-du-cabinet of the Emperor, M. Mocquard, was 
also there. M. Alphonse Royer, M. Leboue, M. 
Deldevy, and M. Trianon pronounced funeral ora- 
tions. 

The Opéra-Comique goes on steadily and sue- 
cessfully with the Pardon de Ploérmel; meanwhile 
the rehearsals of the new work by Ambroise Thomas 
are being actively pursued. At the Théatre-Lyrique, 
we may soon expect the Baucris and Philemon of M. 
Charles Gounod. A little work of MM. Crémieux 
and Caspars, Ma Tante Dort, has just been brought 
out. Mad. Ugalde sings in it. Madame Carvalho 
is able to take a little rest from her arduous labors 
for a short time, as Mdlle. Marimon is performing 
her part of Cherubino in the Noces de Figaro very 
successfully. Two little operettas have also been 
brought out at the Bouffes-Parisiens, one of the Nou- 
veau Porceaugnac, written by MM. Scribbe and Pois- 
son, and set to music by M. A. Hignard, has com- 
pletely succeeded, as well as Croquignolle trente sixi- 
éme du nom, written by MM. Gastineau and Deforges, 
and set to music by a young beginner, M. Ernest 
Lépine. 

I hear that Ginglini is engaged at the Scala of 
Milan for twelve performances ; he is to be paid 2,000 
francs a night. He will make his first appearance 
in the Favorita. Ritter has just returned from his 
excursion to Marseilles, where he made a very suc- 
cessful stay. Jullien is still trying for a tenement 
large enough to contain the 500 musicians who are 
on dit to compose his orchestra, and the audience 
his name will draw. 

The receipts of the various operas, theatres, con- 
certs, balls, &c., arose during the month of Decem- 
ber to the amount of 1,359,619fr. 85c. 

The Pardon de Ploérmel meets with as great suc- 
cess in the other continental towns as it does here, 
especially at Hamburgh and Dresden. Meyerbeer 
was staying in the latter town when it was brought 
out, and was present in the theatre, the public call- 
ing for him after every act. The King of Saxony 
sent for him to his box, and expressed the warm- 
est admiration of his work. Madlle. Burde-Ney was 
the Dinorah. 

The Italian papers tell us that the Duke of Sat- 
riano, ex-manager of the San Carlos, has been re- 
placed by a very estimable and intelligent man. The 
accounts from Venice are not so smiling. The the- 
atres have been shut up for the moment by orders, 
on account of some disturbances that arose in the 
San Benedetto. The Venetians, who seize every 
allusion that they can apply to the Austrians, began 
shouting out in that part of the Barbiere where these 
lines oceur :— 

** Maledetti, andate via 

Ab! Canaglia, via di qua!” 
“ Fuori, i Tedeschi ! fuori, fuori!” Immediately the 
audience were made to evacuate the theatre, which 
has remained closed since.—Jbid. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Music By Mar.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, - 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a 
convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


(Teco dall’ are 
“ Saffo.” 


This is Saffo’s last great lyric outburst, just before 
she takes the fatal leap, a composition glowing with 
ffre and passion, with a noble melody, which rises to 
the highest point of dramatic excellence. 

A gentleman found a rich treasure one day. 
“ Victorine.” 


Come from this temple forth. 


pronube.) From Pacini’s 25 


Memory. 


Voice of midnight. 

Three more Songs from Alfred Mellon’s new Eng- 

lish opera, with which the Pyne aud Harrison Opera 

troupe is now drawing crowded houses in London. 

The above are Ballads for medium voices, resembling, 

in style, Balfe’s best known operatic essays, viz: 

“Then you'll remember me,” ‘‘ We may be happy 
yet,”’ &e. 


“ 


Song and Chorus. 
F. Nava. 


The bonny light horseman. 


Light and cheerful. 


Sweet Mary Lee. Song and Chorus. Bishop. 
Light and melodious. Highly recommended to min- 
strel troupes, large and small. 


The Fishermen. (I pescatori.) Duet for Tenor 
and Bass. Gabussi. 
There is such a dearth of duets composed expressly 
for male voices. that this fine Italian duet, to which a 
very smooth and singable English version has been 
added by Mr. T. P. Barker, will prove highly accepta- 

ble to a number of amateur singers. 


Love in a cottage. Song. C. Clinton. 
Pretty and taking, with a slight touch of the hu- 
morous. 


Opening Chorus with Solos. 
T. B. Bishop. 


Providers of Ethiopian amusements Lave always 
had great difficulty in obtaining suitable opening 
pieces for their concerts. The one here offered is ex- 
actly suited to the purpose, brilliant and stirring. It 
must wake an audience up. 


We’ve not a care. 


Instrumental Music. 


My lodging is on the cold ground. Flute ard 
Piano. Dressler. 25 


The Plonghboy. Flute and Piano. “« 2 


“o “ 


Zitti, zitti. bi 25 

Arrangements of favorite airs for the enjoyment of 
amateur players. These three pieces complete two ex- 
cellent series of twelve pieces by Dressler, called re- 
spectively ‘‘ Recreations’’ and ‘‘ Favorite Pieces.” 
For the mere amateur Flute player nothing more 
agreeable has been written. 


Como Quadrille. Four Hands. D’ Albert. 

A good, practical quadrille, strongly marked in 

rhythm and composed of striking melodies. Better 
Dance Music could not be desired. 


Books. 


One Henprep VOLUNTARIES, PRELUDES AND 
IntertupEs. For the Organ, Harmonium, or 
Melodeon. By C. H. Rink. 

The long experience of the author of this work and 
the valuable series of instructions given by him to the 
publie, insure for it a hearty welcome. All organists 
and persons attracted to this class of music will not 
fail to obtain a copy. 

















